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THE INDIANS. 


Before the reception of the present num- 
ber of our paper, many of our friends will 
probably have seen the Annual Report of 
Commissioner Parker in relation to the In- 
dians. No public document perhaps will 
possess more interest for Friends generally, 
than this interesting exposition of the condi- 
tion of the various Indian tribes of our coun- 
try. That there has been “ no serious out- 
break or demonstrations of hostility, threat- 
ening to involve any tribe in a war with the 
Government” since the last annual report of 
the Officer of the Interior, is very gratifying, 
and when it is remembered how threatening 
were the aspects of affairs a few months since, 
it must bea source of encouragement to those 
whose field of labor lies in close proximity to 
these wandering and hostile tribes, to note 
the spread, even over them, of the influence 
of honest and peaceable principles such as 
they are endeavoring to establish within their 
jurisdiction. 

For the information of such as may not 
have seen Commissioner Parker’s Report, we 
re-publish the Extracts selected therefrom by 
the N. Y. Tribune :— 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONER PARKER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE 
oF Inpran Arratrs, Washington City, D. C., 
October 31st, 1870.—Sir: Since the date of 
the last annual report of this office, our re- 
lations with the various Indian tribes have 
been as favorable as could be expected. No 
serious outbreaks or demonstrations of hos- 
tility, threatening to involve any tribe in war 
with the Government, have occurred, and it 
may be truly asserted that quiet has generally 
prevailed among them. The exceptions are 
very few, and with these the prospect is that 
by judicious management a more promising 
state of affairs will exist in future. 

THE PIEGAN MASSACRE. 

The Commissioner describes the troubles 
with the Piegan Indians, and the summary 
means adopted by Gen. Sheridan to suppress 
them. He says: “As the conduct of the 
military on this occasion has been severely 
animadverted upon by part of the public 
press, and by persons in an official capacity, 
as well as by private individuals, it is but 
just to the officer in command that his version 
of the matter should be received and im- 
partially considered. He remarks, in his re- 
port to Gen. Sherman, that of the number 
killed 120 were able-bodied men, and 53 
women and children. That of captives after- 
wards released there were 140 women and 
children; and he declares the belief that 
every effort was made by the officers and mex 
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to save the non-combatants, and that the kill- 
ing of women and children was accidental 
and unavoidable. Although the consequences 
were deplorable, yet they were effectual in 
completely subduing the Indians, and their en- 
tire relations have since not only been quiet, 
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THE APACHES BECOMING PEACEABLE, 

Many of the Mogollouh, Mimboes and Mes- 
calero bands of Apaches in New Mexico, that 
have for years caused so much trouble to the 
citizens of that Territory, are at present well 
disposed, but few complaints being made 


but even solicitous to enter into arrangements | against them. Much suffering, however, pre- 


for a 
good behaviour in future. 

Gen. Parker then says that the smallpox 
has since swept off many Piegans, and that 
this dreaded scourge not only affected the 
Blackfeet, but prevailed largely among the 
Assinaboine, Gros Ventre, and River Crow 
tribes on the Missouri River, below Benton. 
The Department has been active in causing 


prompt vaccination of all the Indian tribes to 


the extent of the means provided by Congress, 
and it is hoped that a calamity so disasterous 
will not soon occur again. 

In referring to the mission of Red Cloud, 
and its results upon the Sioux, the Commis- 
sioner says: ithout repeating the com- 
plaints made by these Indians, and the ex- 


planation they received of the intentions of 


the Government, it is sufficient to say that 
upon the return of the party Red Cloud be- 
came the most ardent and determined friend 
of = in that couutry, and there is reason 
to believe that he is exercising a good influ- 
ence among those who are inclined to hostili- 
ties against the whites. 
TROUBLES WITH THE UTES. 

The Utes of Colorado and New Mexico 
Territories are also among the tribes with 
whom our relations are not as favorable as 
could be desired. They have always been 
dissatisfied with the treaty concluded on 
March 2d, 1868. Especially is this the case 
with those bande that reside in New Mexico. 
Every proper effort has been made to induce 
these bands to move on the reservation set 
apart in Colorado for their homes by treaty, 
but to no avail. The Department has adopt- 
ed the rule that the payment of annuities 
under the treaty shall orly be made to In- 
dians on their new reservations, but even this 
was ineffectual to induce the New Mexico 
bands to remove. They decline to go there 
for their presents, greatly as they need them, 
and insist that they shall be given to them 
at their homes in how Mexico. The Depart- 
ment having used its persuasive power to in- 
cline them to cheerful compliance with treaty 
stipulations in this respect with no avail, re- 
spectfully recommend that appropriate legis- 
lation be asked of Congress to relieve the 
Departmght and the Indians from the un- 
pleasant dilemma in which both are inyolved, 
and that authority be given to settle the 
bands in question in some district in New 
Mexico which will be satisfactory to them. 


rmanent peace, and to guarantee their | 





vails because of their great destitution for 
want of clothing and food. Unless they are 
amply provided for in these respects, and 
placed upon a reservation, it is quite probable 
they will be compelled to supply their wants 
and prevent starvation by depredating upon 
the property of the whites, and they may be- 
come entirely hostile in their relations to the 
Government. 
AFFAIRS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Serious fears were also felt in early Spring 
that Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, as well as 
the Crows and Comanches, in the southwest 
portion of the Indian Territory, would take 
to the war path and cause much trouble. 
A large portion of the Cheyennes did leave 
the Agency, and it is reported many of them, 
— belonging entirely to the Dog Soldier 

and, with some Sioux who have been asso- 
eiated with that band for years, called a 
council with the Kiowas and Comanches to 
effect a combination against the whites, but 
they evidently were unsuccessful in their pur- 
pose. Most of the Arrapahoes are upon their 
reservation, and it is probable that the 
Cheyenues will come in and join them. They 


are dissatisfied with the present location of 
ney, and have expressed a desire | 


their 
that it should be located about sixty miles 
further north, where they could settle and be 
much nearer the buffalo. Against the Kiowas 
and Comanches there is just cause of seri- 
ous complaint, and I think that severe pun- 
ishment should be meted out to them for the 
crimes they have committed in the face of 
solemn treaty obligations, and the forbear- 
ance and kindness of the Government. They 
have been guilty during the past year of sev- 
eral murders and outrages in Indian Terri- 
tory, and even within the limits of their own 
reservation, and have raided time and again 
into Texas, killing citizens there, captur- 
ing women and children, and steaiing stock, 
and have set at defiance the military, auda- 
ciously inviting them out to battle. The In- 
dian Bureau is powerless to prevent these 
raids. The spirit that prompts them is vic- 
ious and incorrigible, and should be dealt 
with summarily. These Indians claim to be 
friendly, and assign as reason for their cruel- 
ty against the citizens of Texas, that the peo- 


ple are not a part of the United States, and 
hence they believe a war upon them to be 


rfectly proper. In my judgment they 
now better, and if they do not, such lessons 
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should be taught them as will deter them 
from a renewal of their crimes. I know no 
way to check this marauding spirit except 
to place all of them under the control of the 
military power, until they shall have learned 
to be friendly with the whites, and shall have 
Peapeamer 9 shown that they are determined, 
in good faith, to keep their solemn promises 
of peace, and to respect the persons and prop- 
erty of all citizens. I would recommend the 
establishment of a cordon of military posts 
on the frontier of Texas, from the southern 
boundary of the Chickasaw country west- 
wardly as far as may be necessary, to prevent 
their raiding into said State. 
THE REMOVAL OF THE OSAGE TRIBE. 

Since my report last year, the Osages have 
been in great trouble in regard to the en- 
croachments of whites upon their land, but 
the difficulties are likely soon to be removed 
and matters arranged to the satisfaction both 
of themselves and settlers. * * * * Congress 
should provide more funds than have been 
appropriated for their maintenance and es- 
tablishment in their new home until the De- 
partment is put in condition to aid them by 
the application of the moneys realized from 
such sale. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY AND THE INDIANS. 

It is claimed by persons who, doubtless, are 
cognizant of the fact, that the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy are the only class of men they will 
not molest, and to whose counsels alone they 
will listen. If this be true, it is certainly 
worthy of consideration whether the en- 
couragement of the Government should not 
be given to clergy of that faith who may be 
disposed to befriend this people to enter upon 
the work and use their best endeavors to sub- 
due the untamed and warlike nature of 
these Apaches, and to induce them to aband- 
on their roving and predatory habits. to settle 
down in some industrial pursuit, and to enter 
into and maintain friendly relations with the 
whites. 

PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

It is worthy of notice that, while the greater 
number of tribes still adhere to the customs 
and manner of life of their fathers, others, 
under the practical workings of that civiliza- 
tion to which their minds have been directed 
by the efforts of the Government and philan- 
thropists, are giving encouraging evidence of 
the practicability of their elevation to the dig- 
nity of citizenship, and that they will sustain 
creditably that relation whenever they shall 
assume it. In the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Kansas are those who 
have already abandoned tribal organization, 
and taken upon themselves rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizens, and there are others pre- 
pared for change. Another indication of 















progress in this direction is that many are 
asking for the survey of their reservation, 
where it is held in common, and for allot- 
ments in severalty of tracts of 80 or more 
acres to each, and in some cases the work of 
surveying is being effected with this object in 
view. The policy of giving every Indian a 
home he can call his own is a wise one, as it 
induces a strong incentive to him to labor 
and make every effort in his power to better 
his condition. 
of this plan on the part of the Government, 
the Indians would be more rapidly advanced 
in civilization than they would if the policy 


By the adoption, generally, 


of allowing them to hold their lands in com- 
mon were continued. The progress of the In- 
dians, during the past year, in education and 
agriculture, and general industrial pursuits, 
is not very marked ; yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that it has been steady. There has 
been an increased willingness to engage in 
cultivatiop of the soil, and a desire to have 
schools established among those destitute of 
them, and for these reasons additional assist- 
ance and facilities to carry on farming opera- 
tions and schools should be furnished to those 
who have been to some extent heretofore pro 
vided for. The policy of the Society of 
Friends has been highly promotive of the 
welfare and happiness of the tribes under 
them, even at agencies for the Cheyennes, Ar- 
rapahoes, Kiowas, aid Comanche tribes, that 
have been so difficult to control for years 
past. 
THE PRESIDENT’S NEW POLICY. 

The Presidential plan of inaugurating a 
greater degree of honesty in our intercourse 
with the Indians, by the appointment of 
Friends to some of the superintendencies and 
agencies, has proven such a succes that when 
Congress, at its last session, prohibited the em- 
ployment of army officers in any civil capac- 
ity, thereby practically relieving those who 
were detailed for duty as Indian Superinten- 
dents and Agerts, the President at once de- 
termined to still further carry out the princi- 
ple by inviting other religious denominations 
of the country to engage in the great work of 
civilizing Indians. By his direction, corres- 
pondence was opened with different mission- 
ary associations, explaining to them the pur- 
pose and desire of the Government to com- 
bine with the material progress of the Indian 
race means for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, and if they concur in the plan, 
asking them to designate the names of such 
persons possessing good Christian characters 
as would be willing to accept the position and 
discharge the duties of Indian agents, and 
who would at the same time lend their per- 
sonal and official influence to such educa- 
tional and missionary or religious enterprises 
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as their societies might undertake. The plan 
is obviously a wise and humane one. Under 
political management for a long series of 
years, and the expenditure of large sums of 
money puma the Indians made but little 

rogress toward that healthful Christian civ- 
ilization in which are embraced the elements 
of the material wealth and intellectual and 
moral development. Indeed, it has seemed 
to humanitarians that the more the Indian 
was brought into contact with modern civil- 
ization the more degraded he became, learn- 
ing only its vices and adopting none of its vir- 
tues—not therefore as a dernier resort, to save 
a dying race—but from the highest moral con- 
viction of Christian humanity, the President 
wisely determined to invoke the coéperation 
of the entire religious element of the country 
to help, by their labors and counsels, to bring 
about and produce the greatest amount of 
good from the expenditure of the munificent 
annual appropriation of money made by Con- 

ress for the civilization and Christianization 
of the Indian race. Most of the religious or- 
ganizations promptly responded, heartily fav- 
oring the proposition, and agreeing to assist 
in its execution. Men of their designation 
have been appointed agents, some of whom 
have gone out to their respective agencies, 
while others are preparing to do so. The 
prayers of all good Christians will go with 
them that they may suceeed in the great work 
for which they have been specially chosen, 
and I earnestly hope that the country gener- 
ally will approve the course adopted, and give 
it all the support necessary. 


ecient 
FOLLOWING CHRIST. 


Following Christ is a personal work pre- 
ceding all efficial work, underlying it, as the 
soil out of which all official work is to spring. 
To follow Christ is to reproduce in ourselves 
his dispositions, to accept his ideas of life and 
of duty, to fulfil his commands, and to be in 
union with him by love and sympathy. 

The servant of Christ has all the instru- 
ments belonging to the work of education 
which philosophy has, and has, over and 
above all others, his own personal experience, 
by reason of the intimate communion of his 
soul with the Lord Jesus Christ. The power 
by which we are to instruct men is not simply 
the ordinary didactic power. The power by 
which we are to teach and preach is not 
simply the expository power which any man 
may have. It is not that which secular edu- 
cation mgy give. It is that which has been 
wrought in us, distinctively and peculiarly 
and personally. It is that which makes us 
individual, and our experience individual. It 
is that which constitutes the personality of 
every man’s ministry in thisworld. And al- 


though the resources of learning are to be 
availed of, although all ordinary causes are 
to be employed for ordinary effects, we are 
never to forget that the distinctive and pecu- 
liar power of the Christian teacher or the 
Christian worker lies in that which has hap- 
pened between his soul and God, and which 
is original, native to him, and distinctive 
above that of every other. For as no two 
persons are alike, so the work of grace in no 
two hearts is alike. And every man has a 
teaching and a power distinct from that of 
any other man.—Beecher. 





A LETTER FROM ALBERT L. GREEN. 
Orogz Acexcy, Nes., 10th mo. 28th, 1870. 
To John Saunders, Treasurer of the “ Indian 

Aid of Philadelphia :” 

Respected Friend,—Box No. 18 has been 
duly received, and we feel grateful for it. 
The clothing was greatly needed, as many of 
our poor boys were nearly naked, and had 
been making almost daily applications to me 
for something to wear. 

The Indians have already proved the util- 
ity of the seines by catching a small supply 
of fish, and they exult in a belief that they 
can now have fish whenever they want them. 

Accompanying this letter I transmit an 
account current, exhibiting the condition of 
our sanitary fund and accounting for all re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the year. I 
have reconsidered my proposition for an ad- 
dition to our school-house, and concluded to 
defer making it until spring,-as the school- 
room in its present condition is of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate all who will attend 
during next winter, and I trust that with the 
coming of spring our prospects of establishing 
an industrial school will brighten. We feel 
encouraged with the idea that, so soon as the 
sale of a portion of our Indian lands can be 
authorized and effected, we will undoubtedly 
have abuudant means for the erection of the 
necessary buildings, and the endowment of 
such a schocl as the best interests of the tribe 
demand. 

With the approach of winter, the Otves 
will make preparations again to start on 2 
buffalo hunt. ‘The practice of taking an an- 
nual hunt is unquestionably detrimental to 
their advancement in civilization; and yet, 
under existing circumstances, it would be 
bad policy to restrain them from it. The 
poverty of the tribe, and its present inability 
to obtain meat in any other way than by 
hunting, render a continuance of the custom 
absolutely necessary. It is evident that be- 
fore we effect so desirable a consummation as 
the discontinuance of this practice, we must 
labor to change the circumstances that at 
present render its toleration necessary. This 
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we are endeavoring todo. Weare supplying 
the Indians with agricultural implements, and 
encouraging them to open farms of their own. 
The last eighteen months have wrought a 
change in the condition, ideas and future 
oe of these people, that astonishes even 
them. 

The chiefs and leading men, who before had 
shown a determination that the village sys- 
tem should be maintained, and that the young 
men should be prevented from building lodges 
apart from the villages, now see that an en- 
tirely new policy has been inaugurated, and 
that if they would continue to be men of 
authority, they must not oppose themselves 
to progress. It is not strange that these old 
chieftains should have shown a disposition to 
prevent the young men of their bands from 
becoming farmers. 

They are shrewd enough to see that labor 
commands wealth, and wealth commands 
from the multitude, respect. They realize 
that should their braves succeed in becoming 
well-to-do farmers, they will acquire a feeling 
of independence that will not permit them to 
submit to the authority of idle and thriftless 
chiefs. And aside from this, they feel that 
all the associations of their past lives, and all 
their ideas of social existence and social hap- 
piness are connected with these villages. Raze 
these villages to the ground, and scatter their 
families over these noble prairies wherever 
the choicest farms may be found, and all that 
they have heretofore known of savage-domes- 
tic life will live only in their memories. 

A year ago, not one of these Indians had 
selected a claim or farm, and scarcely one of 
them showed any inclination to do so, for fear 
of incurring the displeasure of the chiefs. 
Now, the chiefs themselves are taking the 
lead in the matter, although they at first op- 
posed it. They have come to realize that the 
village system is doomed, and are exhibiting 
a willingness to comply with the wishes of 
their agent, that shows their appreciation of 
his labors, and is very gratifying to him. 

In order to furnish information to those 
who will send clothing for the Indians, I 
transmit herewith a carefully prepared state- 
ment of the number and condition of those 
under my care, together with their wants. 

With heartfelt regard for the “ Indian Aid 
Association,” I am thy friend, 

AvBert L, GREEN. 





Tae chief vices of education have arisen 
from the one great fallacy of supposing that 
noble language is a communicable trick of 
grammar and accent, instead of simply the 
careful expression of right thought. All the 
virtues of language are, in their roots, moral ; 
it becomes accurate if the speaker desires to 
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be true; clear, if he speaks with sympathy 
and a desire to be intelligible; powerful, if he 
has earnestness ; pleasant, if he has sense of 
rhythm and order. * * * 

No man is worth reading to form your 
style, who does not mean what he says; nor 
was any great style ever invented but by 
some man who meant what he said. Find 
out the beginner of a great manner of writing, 
and you have also found the declarer of some 
true facts or sincere passions : and your whole 
method of reading will thus be quickened, 
for, being sure that your author really meant 
what he said, you will be much more careful 
to ascertain what it is that he means.—Rus- 
kin. 





ARE BUSINESS MEN INDIFFERENT TO RE- 
LIGION ? 


“Tn these days of religious indifference” is 
an expression we have heard publicly given, 
but which we cannot accept as being in ac- 
cordance with the spirit ofthe American people. 
The men and women of to-day, we believe, are 
not indifferent to the great and life-giving 
realities of that religion which has come to us 
through the life, character and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. We believe there never was a 
time when so deep an interest was felt in mat- 
ters pertaining to the spiritual needs as now ; 
never a time when men closely occupied with 
the cares of active life were more ready to 
converse upon religious topics, or more desir- 
ous to listen to words of sound Christian in- 
struction, than at the present time. 

But these are not the days when the depth 
of religious interest may be shown or proved 
by the slate and pencil, with the numbers of 
sudden converts here and there reported, 
either through the public press, or from the 
pulpits, the result of long continued “ pro- 
tracted meetings” as formerly held. 

Now the individual, personal responsibility 
is felt. Men think soberly and act sensibly 
upon these all-important matters, holding in 
firm belief the fact that the religious life is 
one of continuous growth; not spasmodic, or 
nervously uneven and irregular, but steady 
and trne, guarding and guiding our every- 
day experiences. 

As an argument to attempt to prove this 
charge of indifference, the accusation is made 
that business men are worldly, that they are 
earnestly devoted to the accumulation of 
wealth. Business men must be earnestly de- 
voted to their cares and responsibilities if 
they do their duty. The obligations of busi- 
ness demand attention and devotedness in 
order to insure success. Religion and busi- 
ness have in the past been regarded by some 
persons as inherently opposed to each other. 
The idea has onvelled that with the rising of 
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the sun on the Sabbath to the close of the 

uiet evening, religious thought and medita- 
tion must have perfect sway, but with the 
early first week-day morning these must be 
laid aside—with the “ best suit”—not again 
to be disturbed until the six days of busy 
work shall have passed away. The integrity 
ef a business man was once spoken of lightly 
to one who was inquiring regarding his re- 
sponsibility. ‘“ But,” said the inquirer, “I 

ought he must be all right ; he isa member 
of our church.” “Well, we know all about 
that,” was the reply; “but he is one who 
never lets his religion interfere with his busi- 
ness.” 

We believe that it is the duty of the pulpit 
to encourage business men to a faithful and 
prompt performance of their duties, at the 
same time giving to them as a foundation 
to work upon a positive, religious, Christian 
faith, based upon sound wisdom and practical 
thought, which they can take with them into 
the counting-room or workshop, and which 
shall be to them the true and never-deceiving 
compass to guide their daily and hourly trans- 
actions with each other. Then shall religion 
and business go hand in hand. Then shall 
the business man faithfully and happily serve 
his God and his fellow-men, and as worldly 
success follows—the result of his hard work 
—his mind and heart will not only dwell 
upon the duties of this life, thanking his kind 
and loving Father for the blessings with 
which his path has been surrounded, but 
from his very soul he will look with confi- 
dence and cheerful trust into the future, and 
reflect upon the promised realities of the eter- 
nity which awaits him.—Christian Register. 


NEvER utter a word anywhere which you 
would be ashamed to speak in the presence of 
the most refined woman or the most religious 
man. Try this practice a while, and you will 
soon have command of yourself.— Hall's Jour- 
nal of Health. 


——_~-~er-- 


DECISION. 


There are few things more painful to en- 
dure, or more detrimental to success, than an 
irresolute, undecided, vacillating state of 
mind. There are persons who have many ex- 
cellent qualities, yet appear to be the contin- 
ual sport of circumstance or impulse. Anx- 
ious and fearful of mistakes, they hold their 
minds in an ever-trembling balance between 
opposing choices, and though suffering pain 
in their suspense, ‘and shame in their irreso- 
lution, seem utterly incapable of arriving at 
any definite determination. Even purposes 
already formed are often surrendered, when 
a new train of thought magnifies the difficult- 
ies and questions the wisdom of the first de- 
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cision, and many excellent designs are thus 
abandoned, and much good frustrated by the 
want of afirm decision of character. Such 
irresolution is to be ever hanging dependent- 
ly ou the judgment of others. The senti- 
ments of a friend or the ridicule of an enemy 
are sufficient to melt away what has been 
thought to be the firmest resolve, and inter- 
course with various persons of different no- 
tions reduces the vacillating mind to an im- 
potent state of perplexity. 

Much of this indecision proceeds from pe- 
culiarity of constitution. ‘There is something 
in the physical construction of certain per- 
sons which induces a mental energy and sta- 
bility that others lack. A decided majority 
of those who are noted for their decisiveness 
of character, also possess vigorous physical 
— enabling them to endure the Jabor or 

ardships necessary to effect their objects. 
Yet the fact that there are exceptions to this 
—that some resolute and determined charac- 
ters are found united with feeble frames— 
should prevent any one from despairing on 
this account of improving their powers of de- 
cision. Certainly a strong physique by no 
means secures this valuable element, and in- 
stances are not rare where strength of body 
and feebleness of will are united. There is 
frequently a sort of obstinacy of temper, er- 
roneously called decision, but which, proceed- 
ing not from the convictions of judgment or 
reason, but from the mere vanity of authority 
or love of self-assertion, deserves only cen- 
sure. Extreme confidence in one’s own wis- 
dom may, and often does exist, where there 
is the least foundation for it, and conceit is 
far more reprehensible than indecision. In- 
deed, one chief requisite for obtaining a wise 
decision of character, is to hold the mind free 
to receive new light from every source, and 
ready upon sufficient grounds to alter or re- 
voke its resolves. A willingness to hear and 
weigh all sides of a question, and to receive 
any information bearing on it with gladness, 
even from those whose judgment ‘may be in- 
ferior, is essential. But after gaining all the 
helps that can aid the judgment, the respon- 
sibility of deciding must at last rest upon 
ourselves alone. We should never shirk it, 
or throw it upon others, or delay it by timid 
hesitancy, would we prove ourselves worthy 
of manhood. 

There is another and very important means 
whereby a decision of character can be 
strengthened. That is by carrying every de- 
cision into immediate and energetic action. 
More fail in this than in the previous work- 
ing of the mind. They exercise the indepen- 
dent judgment necessary to form correct de- 
cisions, often thinking laboriously and success- 
fully, but when this is done, and the choice 
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made, they think the work is accomplished, 
when, in fact, they have only prepared the 
way to begin it. They are dealing in ideas, 
when they should be dealing with realities. 
It is well, when the judgment has really de- 
cided any wise course, to commit ourselves to 
it insome marked way that shall oblige us to 
carry it forward. Delay in such cases is al- 
ways dangerous, and frustrates much of the 
good that would otherwise be accomplished. 
The intellectual process of arriving at right 
conclusions must be coined, as it were, into 
the solid gold of practical action before it can 
claim any intrinsic value. Those are ad- 
mirable characters who most perfectly unite 
thought and action, and, welcoming all helps, 
conscientiously bring their best powers of 
judgment to bear upon their decisions. Hav- 
ing deliberately formed their conclusions, 
they proceed to carry them into practical ac- 
tion, with immediate and vigorous endeavor. 
Courage, perseverance and endurance, are 
all needed to form such characters, and are 
all in their turn strengthened by every decis- 
ion wisely made and firmly executed.—Ex- 
change Paper. 


CAUSELESS DIVISIONS. 


Any system appears the more distinct from 
all others, when provided with a distinct, reg- 
ular, technical phraseology, like a corporate 
body, with its coatof arms and motto. By 
this means, over and above all the real dif- 
ferences of opinion which exist, a fresh cause 
of opposition and separation is introduced 
among those who would, perhaps, be found, 
if their respective statements were candidly 
explained, to have in their tenets no real 
ground of disunion. Nor will the conse- 
quences of such divisions be as trifling as 
their causes, for when parties are once firmly 
established and arrayed against each other, 
their opposition will usually increase; and 
the differences between them, which were origi- 
nally little more than imaginary, may in 
time become serious and important. Expe- 
rience wonld seem to teach us that the tech- 
nical terms that were introduced professedly 
for the purpose of putting down heresies as 
they arose, did but serve rather to multiply 
heresies. This, at least, is certain, that as 
scientific theories and technical phraseology 
gained currency, party animosity raged the 
more violently. Those who, having magni- 
fied into serious evils by injudicious opposi- 
tion, heresies in themselves insignificant, ap- 
pealed to the magnitude of those evils to prove 
that their opposition was called for; like un- 
skillful physicians, who, when by violent 
remedies they have aggravated a trifling dis- 
ease into a dangerous one, urge the violence 


of the symptoms which they themselves have 
produced, in justification of their practice.— 
Whately. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








The loss of your dear little girl has enlist- 
ed my sympathies in an unusual degree. 
Ah! what short-sighted mortals we are. How 
frail is the tenure of our earthly happiness! 
And how little we think in the time of health 
and prosperity, that sickness and adversity 
may be very near. But the ways of Divine 
Previdence are all in wisdom, and “ He doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men,” because it is any pleasure to Him. 
It is in order to advance our happiness that 
He sends or permits afflictions to come upon 
us. Thus, 

‘¢ When Heaven would kindly set us free, 
And earth’s enchantment end, 
He takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend,’’ 
or relative, or darling child. 

In copying Jesse Kersey’s testimony con- 
cerning his wife, I find this statement: “One 
of our children died with the dysentery ; and 
on this occasion I witnessed the solid and pas- 
sive state of her mind. She did not appear 
to be moved from her general state of com- 
posure and quiet resignation. She afterwards 
saw the deaths of eight other of her children, 
and in all these cases she never appeared to 
lose her judgment, or be in any degree dis- 
qualified for paying them the necessary and 
proper attention. I felt thankful that she 
was so well supported amidst all these serious 
trials ; but she said she did not consider their 
deaths as an accident—the removal of her 
children was all in wisdom, she said, and or- 
dered by Him who does all things for the 
best ; and therefore it was her duty to be re- 
signed. And this was the cause why she was 
prepared to part with all those dear objects 
of affection, without a murmur.” 

So George F. White said, “ I feel and know 
that all things are wisely ordered.” “A 
sparrow falls not to the ground” unnoticed 
by Divine Providence, nor is an innocent 
child translated to heaven but in perfect wis- 
dom. Oh! could our mental vision become 
so clear as in all things to see the wisdom and 
goodness of our gracious ‘Father in all His 
dispensations, it might tend to settle many of 
our anxieties in this life, and reconcile us to 
those privations and disappointments which 
are dispensed to us in wisdom ; and we should 
better understand the apostolic doctrine, 
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‘* Now no chastening at the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous, yet, afterwards, it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
to them that are (patiently) exercised there- 
by.” Oh! may you possess your souls in this 
holy patience, and bow low in submission to 


Him who wounds to heal, and kills the life}: 


of self, that He may make alive in that 
which never dies. 

But here let me close, with the lively hope 
that these light afflictions are working for 
you a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory; and that as earthly treasures are 


removed, heavenly riches will more and more 
abound. 

I believe thou hast attained to such a state 
of quiet, humble acquiesence in all the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence, that come 
life and health, come sickness and death, it 
would be to thee all one. Still, I hope for 
thy restoration to the comforts of a healthful 
tabernacle while here. The changes and re- 
movals within the circle of thy family con- 
nexions within a short time, or a few years 
past, are often the subject of my thoughts, 
mn when the mental eye looks over 
subjects and circumstances that have varied 
thy probationary travel, since my interest 
has been more closely interwoven with the 
family. Poor ! the now lonely and ex- 
ercised subject of affliction. I would that I 
might be permitted to be the instrument of 
alleviating his trials. But though 1 often 
look towards him and feel for him, nothing 
has arisen in my mind to put on paper and 
send to him. It seems to me that the ever- 
lasting Father had invited his return to his 
house, before this afflictive stroke, and that 
he had arisen, and was on his way thither. 
My spirit often saluted his, though silently, 
in what I felt an increasing nearness of 
brotherly love. May the promised Comforter 
hold him in His paternal care, and sanctify 
all events to his furtherance in the way of 
life and salvation. Perhaps it is all in con- 
summate wisdom that his bosom companion 
is taken away. May resignation and calm 
acquiesence in providential superintendency, 
more and more abound in his mind, and 
‘aithfulness and dedication crown the remain- 
der of his days. 
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Norr.—Several times we have appealed to 
delinquent subscribers to pay their arrears; 
but as quite a number have not responded 


thereto, we notify such, that unless prompt 
payment is made or a satisfactory excuse 
rendered, the paper will be discontinued at 
the end of the present month. 





THe New Vo.LuME commences 3d mo. 4th, 
1871. Terms :—To all subscribers receiving 
the Friends’ Intelligencer through the Post 
Office, $2.50, if paid in advance or by the 
21st of Fifth month. No clubs. Any Friend 
sending us the names of ten subscribers and 
twenty-five dollars, will be entitled to a copy 
free. The Agent would add: Let all these 
names and the remittance, come at one and 
the same time. 

In order to meet the expense of delivery, 
our Philadelphia subscribers will be charged 
$3.00 as heretofore. 


mniomeesnii ib nmmnasint 
DIED. 


BORTON.—On the 27th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
Jemima, daughter of Pemberton and the late Anna 
W. Borton, in her 26th year: a member of Evesham 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

—_——-~+68 
INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet in the Monthly Meeting room, 
Race St., on Sixth-day afternoon, the 16th inst., at 
2 o’clock. Joun SaunpeErs, Clerk. 

ace acn 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS 
Within the limits of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
agreed upon llth ro. 21st, 1870, as follows : 


Hopewell, the first First-day in 7th and 10th mos. 


Winchester, ‘i os 6thand 12th ‘ 
Back Creek, _ 4thand 9th =‘ 
Ridge, last - 4th and 9th =‘ 


Fairfax Ct. House, first ‘‘ 4th, 7thand 10th ‘ 

Alexandria, ss 66 3d, 6th and 9th =‘ 

Washington, last “ 4th, 7thand12th ‘‘ 
All at 11 o’clock, A.M. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 18. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
s¢ 25. Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 12th month 
16th, at 4 o’clock. Wwa. Eyre, Clerk. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Committee of management will meet in Library 
Room on Fourth-day evening, 12th mo. 14th, at 8 
o’clock. J. M. Ents, Clerk. 

——__ +20 


THE INDIANS. 


The General Meeting of the Indian Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in the 
Monthly Meeting Room at Race street, on Sixth-day 
afternoon. Twelfth month 16th, 1870, at 3 o’clock. 
(The Representative Committee meets in the morn- 
ing of same day.) 

2t Jacos M. Ettis, Clerk. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PECTINATELLA MAGNIFICA. 
BY DR. J. G. HUNT. 

This rather imposing name is not found in 
the common literature of Church or State, 
nor among the terms men use in their daily 

litics or business, but we employ it to des- 
ignate a very little animal belonging to the 
aquatic Polyzoa, and family Plumatellide. 

As the name implies, the Polyzoa are man 
animals living in colonies more or less inti- 
mately connected, yet each individual having 
a distinct life of its own, and feeling the ne- 
cessity to obtain food in order to nourish its 
own independent existence. Pecten is the 
Latin word for comb, and Pectinatella means 
a little comb, and was so called because the 
beautiful plume of tentacula crowning the 
animal resembles somewhat the teeth of a 
comb. 

This polyp is quite rare and local, and we 
know only two places in which it may be 
found. Elsewhere than in this countrv it has 
not been detected. For many years we have 
found it in one place, in a sluggish stream, 
incrusting dead sticks, and forming masses, 
sometimes quite small, but often several 
pounds in weight. We brought home one of 
the smaller colonies, and put it in a clean 
glass jar of water, and a spectacle of surpass- 
ing beauty, lasting several days, was presented 
for observation and careful study. Each 
polyp is about as long as one line on this 
printed page is broad, and inhabits a trans- 
parent case, into which it retracts for protection 
when alarmed. But it is when in active mo- 
tion, searching the still waters for its daily 
food, that we obtain the best view of the ani- 
mal, and are most impressed with the beauty 
of its organization. Indeed, color and life, 
form and motion and beauty, are loved by all 
mankind, because they are realities, and form 
the alphabet of a language understood by men 
in all nations. We cannot give them up for 
fragments of theories we so often hear dropped 
from men’s lips on empty ears, so longingly 
waiting to hear the truth. 

When the Pectinatella is feeding, it pro- 
trudes quite beyond the end of its case. We 
see about sixty tentacula surrounding its 
mouth, and these organs are arranged in two 
rows, along the margin of a membrane shaped 
like a horseshoe. Moreover, each tentaculum 
is ciliated or lined with a double row of hair- 
like filaments, which lash the water in cease- 
less motion, creating currents which bear the 
food to the mouth of the animal. Nature has 
denied the Pectinatella the ability to go about 
in quest of food ; so she has the oyster ; but to 
both are given a wonderful compensation, 
viz.: these lashing but noiseless cilia that not 
only draw the food from a distance, but have 
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a selecting power to reject all except that fit 
for nutrition. 

Below these tentacula, the animal is one di- 
gestive sack, bent near the middle on itself, 
so that the posterior end finds an exit through 
one side of the upper end of its case, near the 
tentacular crown. Every motion of swallow- 
ing can be seen. A morsel of matter is per- 
ceived coming in the circling current. It 
enters the outspread tentacula like a flash of 
light, and is as quickly hurled back into the 
onsweeping tide; it was not wanted by the 
animal. But what delicacy and quickness of 
selection, what wonderful and sleepless vigi- 
lance over al) things that enter its digestive 
sack! Perhaps we might imitate the /’ectina- 
tella with profit! We observe another frag- 
ment being sucked onward by its cilia. It 
too touches a million fingers, and they pro- 
nounce it good. Down it goes, in under the 
epiglottis into the ciliated cesophagus, down 
still into a stomach, until it arrives at the 
sharp curve in the body of the animal ; here 
a strong peristaltic contraction takes place, 
but little valves close up the passage down 
which the morsel has descended, and it is 
driven along the curved tube into another 
stomach, where its further digestion is quickly 
completed. It is a wonderful sight to witness 
the introduction of alimentary material inside 
any organization it is designed to nourish. 
Familiar as we are with these facts, we can- 
not witness such organic records of the un- 
written “annals of God,” without feeling 
deeply instructed. They seem, often, like 
revelations coming from an unknown land— 
a land truly unknown to most, but so full of 
unchanging truth and visible realities, as to 
promise greater and other compensations be- 
yond. 

The stomach of our little animal is -by no 
means a simple organ. Three nearly trans- 
parent coats form the walls of that cavity, 
and the inner one, like the corresponding coat 
in the human stomach, has different offices as- 
signed to its different parts. One portion is 
equivalent to the liver, and gives out a liquid 
which helps in the solution of the food; an- 
other part grasps the alimentary matter with 
an hour-glass contraction, and hurries it along 
the canal. 

The animal has no lungs, nor blood-vessels. 
Its respiration is accomplished by means of 
the oxygen in the water. Its blood flows 
along a cavity enclosing the digestive canal, 
and in channels permeating every tentaculum. 
We are too far down in tho scale of organiza- 
tion now, to expect to meet with red blood 
globules. These elements of blood are found 
only necessarily associated with pulmonary 
respiration, but the blood of our polyp, and 
of entire tribes of these humbler members of 
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the anima! world, is rich in organizable pro- 
toplasm, which we detect as granules innu- 
merable floating in their bodies. And it is 
this germinal matter or organizable proto- 
plasm in their transparent blood that builds 
oe wonderful bodies and repairs injuries, 
often after the most astonishing mutilations; 
and all this without one red blood corpuscle. 
The books tell us that blood is composed of a 
clear liquid, having in it great numbers of 
red globules, and our ideas are formed ac- 
cordingly ; but our all-searching lenses show 
that even in human blood that clear liquid is 
loaded with protoplasmic granule; analagous 
to those in the blood of our polyp, each one 
having a life-history, and capable of working, 
in the aggregate, great changes in the nutri- 
tion of our organs or repair of tissues, and 
perhaps of spreading, in certain conditions, 
the germs of contagious or epidemic diseases. 

All these functions in our little polyp,—di- 
gestion, circulation, &c., are co-ordinated 
throngh the agency of a nervous system, 
whose solitary ganglion is lodged near the 
cesophagus, and sends off filaments so delicate, 
the eye is baffled in following them to their 
destination. 

Muscular filaments, reduced here to their 
ultimate fibrils, clear as glass, expand and 
contract with all the inexpressible poetry of 
motion, drawing the animal out from its case 
to obtain food, or retracting it within when 
danger threatens, and filling the mind with 
thoughtful wonder at their amazing delicacy, 
and yet perfect adaptation of function. 

The reproduction of Pectinatella is chiefly 
by budding; a singular link of connection 
with the vegetable Saaien, though doubt- 
less another process occurs dnring the life- 
history of the animal. 

This budding is of two kinds. In one 
way the gemma are developed outside the 
parent cells, and remain attached to the 
polyp, and in growing, form the compound 
animal. These attached buds are developed, 
therefore, earliest in the season. But, after 
Pectinatella has enjoyed its graceful and happy 
life through the summer, and feels the water 
to be growing colder, buds of another kind 
grow off from the animal, and swim freely in 
its abdominal cavity, and often several may 
be observed at one time in different stages of 
development. These gemma, or ova, escape 
from the parent through an aperture near 
the tentacular crown, and as they contain 
much air in their structure, rise to the surface 
of the water, and become attached to sticks 
or to other bodies. It is quite probable these 
free ova are the means provided to carry the 
life of the fragile creature over the winter 
season, in order that it may reappear in the 
coming summer. Their structure is very 




















beautiful. No pencil can draw such delicate 
tracery—no words convey an idea of such 
surpassing beauty. How vain the attempt to 
make a few dead syllables interpret, to others, 
the hidden beauties and secret mysteries of 
either animal or spiritual life. Such things 
cannot be written or spoken. We may point 
where the shadows fall, but such realities can 
be fully understood only when the soul is 
kindled within, and feels the brotherhood of 
life which they proclaim. 
The centre of each ovum is circular, and of 
a clear golden color. Its surface is marked 
all over with regular hexagonal lines, sug- 
gesting the comparison of a microscopical 
honey-comb. This centre piece is surrounded 
by a broad rim of faintest chocolate color, and 
delicate six-sided prisms, with their ends rest- 
ing on the central portion, make up the rim. 
Now a structure similar to these hexagonal 
prisms is to be found in the shell of our com- 
mon oyster, and as these polyps belong, with 
the oyster, to the mollusca, it is curious to 
find this structural link between them. 
Hundreds of these winter eggs are attached 
to the sides of our glass jar, and we have been 
rewarded by the rare sight of multitudes 
hatching out while under observation. The 
egg splits open around the margin of the rim, 
and divides into two equal but unlike parts, 
and we behold the young polyp, not bigger 
than the head of a pn, with its tentacula all 
spread out, yet cradled securely between the 
valves of the egg, which still adhere like am- 
ple shields to protect the new life from harm. 
We have no evidence that the Pectinatella 
ever sleeps. We have watched it in the 
quiet night, as well as in the day, and it was 
always in motion. In common with many 
other animals, sleep seems not to be for it a 
physiological necessity. And this is not 
strange. The human medulla oblongata 
never sleeps. In the first act of respiratory 
existence, that portion of our nervous system 
wakes up to its special respiratory function, 
and if life lasts, it may not slumber for an 
hundred years. 
We have found our reward in studying a 
little our beautiful polyp, set in motion by 
that wonderful force we call life, and have ven- 
tured to ask others to partake of the harvest. 
11th mo., 1870. 





Too MUCH is not asserted when we say that 
the exigencies of fashion destroy more women 
than the pressure of toil or sorrow. The 
blind obedience to the behest of fashion which 
now-a-days so largely obtains, works a greater 
transgression of the laws of woman’s nature, 
a greater injury to her physical and mental, 
not to say her moral constitution, than the 
hardships of comparative poverty. 
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LECTURE BY CHARLES SUMNER. 
BEFORE THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 
(Continued from page 637.) 

The fall of Louis Napoleon is natural. It 
is hard to see how it could be otherwise, so 
long as we continue 
‘ ** to assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of Godto man.”’ 

Had he remained successful to the end, and 
died peacefully on the throne, his name 
would have been a perpetual encouragement 
to dishonesty and crime. By treachery with- 
out parallel, breaking repeated promises and 
his oath of office, he was able to trample on 
the Republic. Taking his place in the Na- 
tional Assembly after long exile, the ad- 
venturer made haste to declare his exulta- 
tion in regaining his country and all his 
rights as a citizen, with the ejaculation, 
“The Republic has done me this good! let 
the Republic receive my oath of gratitude, 
my oath of devotion!” and next he pro- 
claimed that there was nobody to surpass 
him in determined devotion “to the defence 
of order and to the establishment of the Re- 
public.” Good words these. Then again, 
when candidate for the Presidency, in a man- 
ifesto to the electors he gave another pledge, 
announcing that he “ would devote himself 
altogether, without mental reservation, to the 
establishment of a Republic, wise in its laws, 
honest in its counsels, great and strong in its 
acts,” and he volunteered further words, 

binding him in special loyalty, saying that 
he “should make it a point of honor to leave 
to his successor, at the end of four years, 
power strengthened, liberty intact, real pro- 
gress accomplished.” How these plain and 
unequivocal engagements were openly broken 
you shall see. 

Chosen by the popular voice, his inaugura- 
tion took place as President of the Repub- 
lic, when he solemnly renewed the engage- 
ments already assumed. Ascending from his 
seat in the Assembly to the tribune, and 
holding up his hand, he took the following 
cath of office: “ In the presence of God, and 
before the French people, represented by the 
National Assembly, I swear to continue 
faithful to the Democratie Republic one and 
indivisible, and to perform all the duties 
which the Constitution imposes upon me.” 
This was an oath. Then, addressing the 
Assembly, he said: “The suffrages of the 
nation and the oath which I have just taken, 
prescribe my future conduct. My duty is 
traced. I will perform it as a man of honor.” 
Again he attests his honor. Then, after de- 
served tribute to his immediate predecessor 
aud rival, General Cavaignac, on his loyalty 
of character, and that sentiment of duty 
which he declares to be “ the first quality in 



































he now 
republics. The name of Republic was to 
him a reproof, while its glory was a menace. 
Against the Roman Republic he conspired 
early; and when the Rebellion waged by 
Slavery seemed to afford opportunity, he 
conspired against our Republic, promoting 
as far as he dared the independence of the 
Slave States, and at the same time on the 
ruins of the Mexican Republic setting up a 
mock Empire. 
spired against German unity, whose just 
strength promised to be a wall against his 
unprincipled ambition. 


the chief of a State,” he renews his vows 
to the Republic, saying, “ We have, citizen 
representatives, a great mission to fulfill; it 
is to found a Republic in the interest of all ;” 
and he closed amidst cheers for the Republic. 
And yet, in the face of this oath of office and 
this succession of most solemn pledges, where 
he twice attested his honor, he had hardly 
become President before he commenced plot- 
ting to make himself Emperor, until at last, 
by violence and blood, he succeeded in over- 
throwing the Republic, to which he was 
bound by obligations of gratitude and duty, 
as well as by engagements in such various 
form The Empire was declared. 
lowed his marriage, and a dynastic ambition 
to assure the crown for his son. 


Then fol- 


ae in life a conspirator against kings, 
ecame a crowned conspirator against 


In similar spirit has he con- 


This is but an outline of that incompara- 
ble perfidy, which, after a career of seeming 


success, is brought to a close. Of a fallen 


man I would say nothing ; but, for the sake 
of humanity, Louis Napoleon should be ex- 
posed. He was of evil example, extendjng 
with his influence. To measure the vastness 
of this detriment is impossible. In sacrific- 
ing the Republic to his own aggrandizement, 
in ruling for adynasty rather than the peo- 
ple, in subordinating the peace of the world 
to his own wicked ambition for his boy, he 
set an example of selfishness, and in propor- 
tion to his triumph was mankind corrupted 
in its judgment of human conduct. Teaching 
men to seek ascendancy at the expense of 
duty, he demoralized not only France, but 
the world. Unquestionably part of this evil 
example was his falsehood to the Republic. 
Promise, pledge, honor, oath, were all viola- 
ted in this monstrous treason. Never in his- 
tory was greater turpitude. Unquestionably 
he could have saved the Republic, but he 
preferred his own exaltation. As I am a 
Republican, and believe republican institu- 
tions for the good of mankind, I cannot par- 
don the traitor. The people of France are 
ignorant; he did not care to have them edu- 
cated, for their ignorance was his strength. 
With education bestowed by him, the Repub- 
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lic would have been assured. And even 
after the Empire, had he thought more of 
education and less of his dynasty, there 
would have been a civilization throughout 
France making war impossible. Unquestion- 
ably the present war is his work, instituted 
for his imagined advantage. Bacon, in one 
of his remarkable apothegms, tells us that 
“Extreme self-lovers will set a man’s house 
on fire, though it were but to roast their 
egg.” Louis Napoleon has set Europe on 
fire to roast his. 

Beyond the continuing offence of his public 
life, I charge upon him three special and 
unpardonable crimes: first, that violation of 
public duty and public faith, contrary to all 
solemnities of promise, by which the whole 
order of society was weakened and human 
character was degraded ; secondly, disloyalty 
to republican institutions, so that through 
him the Republic has been arrested in En- 
rope; and thirdly, this cruel and causeleas 
war of which he is the guilty author. 

Of familiar texts in Scripture, there is 
one which, since the murderous outbreak, 
has been of constant applicability and force. 
You know it: “ All they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword ;” and these words 
are addressed to nations as to individuals. 
France took the sword against Germany, and 
now lies bleeding at every pore. Louis Na- 
poleon took the sword, and is naught. Al 
ready in that coup d’etat by which he over- 
threw the Republic he took the sword, and 
now the Empire, which was the work of his 
hands, expires. In Mexico again he took 
the sword, and again paid the fearful pen- 
alty, while the Austrian Archduke, who, 
yielding to his pressure, made himself Em- 
peror there, was shot by order of the Mexi- 
can President, an Indian of unmixed blood. 
And here there was retribution, not only 
for the French Emperor, but far beyond. I 
know not if there be invisible threads by 
which the present is attached to the distant 
past, making the descendant suffer even for a 
distant ancestor, but I cannot forget that 
Maximilian was derived from that very 
family of Charles V., whose conquering gen- 
eral, Cortes, stretched the Indian Guatimo- 
zin upon a bed of fire, and afterwards execu- 
ted him on a tree. The death of Maxi- 
milian was tardy retribution for the death of 
Guatimozin. And thus in this world is wrong 
avenged, sometimes after many generations. 
The fall of the French Emperor is an illustra- 
tion of that same retribution which is so con- 
stant. While he yet lives, judgment has begun. 

If I accumulate instances, it is because 
the certainty of retribution for wrong, and 
especially for the great wrong of war, is a 
lesson of the present duel to be impressed. 


Take notice, all who would appeal to war, 
that the way of the transgressor is hard, and 
sooner or later he is overtaken. The ban 
may fall tardily, but it is sure to fall. 

Retribution in another form has already 
visited France; nor is its terrible vengeance 
yet spent. Not only are populous cities, all 
throbbing with life and filled with innocent 
households, subjected to siege, but to bom- 
bardment also, being that most ruthless trial 
of war, where non-combatants, including 
women and children, sick and aged, share 
with the soldier his peculiar perils, and suffer 
alike with him. All are equal before the 
hideous shell, crashing, bursting, destroying, 
killing, and changing the fairest scene into 
blood-spattered wreck. Against its vengeful 
slaughterous descent there is no protection 
for the people, nothing but an uncertain 
shelter in cellars, or, it may be, in the com- 
mon sewers. Already Strasbourg, Toul, and 
Metz have been called to endure this indis- 
criminate massacre, where there is no dis- 
tinction of persons; and now the same fate 
is threatened to Paris the beautiful, with its 
thronging population counted by the million. 
Thus is the ancient chalice which France 
handed to others now commended to her own 
lips. It was France that first in history 
adopted this method of war. Long ago, 
under Louis XIV., it became a favorite ; but 
it has not escaped the judgment of history. 
Voltaire, with elegant pen, records that “ this 
art, carried soon among other nations, served 
only to multiply human calamities, and more 
than once was dreadful to France, where it 
was invented.” [Voltaire, “Siécle de Louis 
XIV.,” chap 14.) The bombardment of 
Luxemberg in 1683 drew from Sismondi, al- 
ways humane and refined, words most of 
which are applicable to recent events. “ Lou- 
is XIV.,” he says, “was the first to put in 
practice the atrocious method, newly invent- 
ed, of bombarding towns, * * * of at- 
tacking, not fortifications, but private houses, 
not soldiers, but peaceable inhabitants, 
women and children, and of confounding 
thousands of private crimes, each one of 
which would cause horror, in one great pub- 
lic crime, one gteat disaster, which he re- 
garded only as one of the catastrophes of 
war.” (Sismondi, ‘ Histoire des Francais,” 
Tome xxv. p. 452.) Again is the saying 
fulfilled, “ All they that take the sword shali 
perish by the sword.” 

Thus is history something more even than 
philosophy teaching by example; it is ser- 
mon with argument and exhortation. The 
simple record of nations preaches; and 
whether you regard reason or the affections, 
it is the same. If nations were wise or hu- 
mane, they would not fight. 
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Vain are lessons of the past or texts of|lessly the sentiments of the French people, 
prudence against that spirit of War which | or to offend any principle of public law. It 
finds sanction and regulation in International | is difficult to question these two postulates, 
Law. While I speak, the two champions | at least in the abstract. Only when we come 
still stand front to front, Germany exulting| to the application is there opportunity for 
in victory, but France in no respect submis- | difference. The third postulate, demanded 
sive. The duel still rages, although one of| alike by justice and humanity, is the estab- 
the champions is pressed to earth, as in that| lishment of some rule by which the recur- 
early combat, where the Chevalier Bayard, | rence of such a barbarous duel shall be pre- 
so eminent in chivalry, thrust his dagger| vented. It will not be enough to obtain a 
into the nostrils of his fallen foe, and then | guarantee for Germany; there must be a 
dragged his dead body off the field. History | guarantee for civilization itself. 


now repeats itself,and we witness in Ger-| On careful inquiry, it will be seen that all 
many the very conduct condemned in the | these can be accomplished in one way only, 
famous French knight. which I will describe, when I have first 


The French Emperor was the aggressor. | shown what is now put forward and discussed 
He began this fated duel. Let him fall,—|as the claim of Germany, under two differ- 
but not the people of France. Cruelly al-| ent heads, indemnity and guarantee. 





ready have they expiated their offence in ac- (To be continued.) 

cepting such a ruler. Not always should . anon 

they suffer. Enough of waste, enough of From The Independent. 

sacrifice, enough of slaughter have they un- LITERARY GENEROSITY. 

dergone. Enough have they felt the ac-} Perhaps nothing which is happening in this 
cursed hoof of war. year of wonders has a finer or more pathetic 


It is easy to see now, that, after the capit- | significance than the following fact, which we 
ulation at Sedan, there was a double mis-| have seen but casually referred toin the public 
take: first, on the part of Germany, which, | prints. We allude to the simultaneous move- 
as magnanimous conqueror, should have| ment among the literary and scientific socie- 
proposed peace ; and, secondly, on the part | ties of Germany to do what they can to com- 
of the Republic, which should have declined | pensate Strasbourg for the destruction of its 
to wage a war of Imperialism. With the| famous library by the guns of Germany. It 
capitulation of the Emperor the dynastic| appears from a communication by Professor 
question was closed. There was no longer | Furst in the College Courant that these Socie- 
pretension or pretext, nor was there occasion | ties are already contributing “ of their collec- 
for war. The two parties should have come | tions toward the foundation of a new library 


_ to an understanding. Why continue this|at Strasbourg. The Frankfort Society for 


terrible homicidal, fratricidal, suicidal com- | History and Antiquity has set the example, 
bat, fraught with mutual death and sacrifice? | by placing all its publications at the disposal 
Why march on Paris? To what end? If] of the University and City of Strasbourg.” 
for the humiliation of France, then must it |The academies, universities, and societies in 
be condemued. other parts of Germany are following this ex- 
_ In arriving et terms of peace, there are at| ample. The Annalen der Typographic calls 
.east three cenditions which cannot be over-| upon the university and rich libraries of 
looked in the interest of civilization, and that | Leipsig, the German Book Printers’ Society, 
the peace may be such in reality as in name, | the Bérsen- Verein of the German Book Trade, 
and not an armistice only,—three postulates | and the greatest German publishing houses, 
which stand above all question, and domi-|to aid in replacing a loss which falls upon 
nate this debate, so that any essential depar-| Strasbourg not only, but upon the whole 
ture from them must end in wretched failure. | world of learned men. To degrade this ex- 

The first is the natural requirement of| quisite movement of courtesy—this generous 
Germany, that there shall be completest | effort of a noble intellectual -sorrow over an 
guarantee against future aggression, consti- | intellectual calamity which it seeks to atone 
tuting what isso well known among us as| for—by attributing it to the vulgar prompt- 
“Security for the Future.” Count Bismarck, | ings of a mere political lust would be at once 
with an exaggeration hardly pardonable, al- | false, unjust, and mean. No. This beautiful 
leces more than twenty invasions of Ger- | deed is inspired by no selfish Germanic spirit ; 
many by France, and declares that these | but, rather, by that high and interesting sen- 
must be stopped forever. Many or few, they | timent of literary sympathy before which all 
must be stopped forever. The second condi- | national barriers are leveled to the ground. 
tion to be regarded is the natural require- | The entire republic of letters feels the wouud 
ment of France, that the guarantee, while | given to it by the catastrophe at Strasbourg; 
sufficient, shall be such as not to wound need-! and the Germanic portion of this republic, 
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with an uncaleulating magnanimity, hastens 
to staunch the wound for which it confesses 
itselfin some vicarious way responsible. Here, 
indeed, is courtesy as high as anything in ro- 
mance. Moreover, does not an incident like 
this flash upon us with startling clearness 
the truth that civilization now has ions 
too choice to be exposed to the risks of war ; 
and that, when a nation is ready to rebuild 
with one hand what it has just destroyed with 
the other, it is proof that civilization is ripe 
for some mode of settling its controversies less 
brutal and less bungling than this of rifles and 
bombs ? ' 


PuysiIcaL science alone can never make a 
man educated; even the formal sciences, in- 
valuable as they are with respect to the dis- 
cipline of the reasoning powers, cannot in- 
struct the judgment; it is only moral and 
religious knowledge which can accomplish 
this. And if habitually removing such 
knowledge from the course of our studies, we 
exercise our thoughts and understanding ex- 
clusively on lower matters, what will be the 
result, but that when we come to act upon 
these higher points, in our relations as citi- 
zens and as men, we shall act merely upon 
ignorance, prejudice and passion? For no- 
tions of moral good and evil of some sort or 
other we must have; and so also we can 
hardly help having some notions about polit- 
ical good and evil: but if we take no pains 
that these notions shall be true and good, 
what will our lives be but a heap of folly and 
ofsin? And if these merely scientific or 
literary institutions appear to us to be suffi- 
cient for our instruction, if, having learnt all 
that they can teach us, the knowledge so 
gained shall hide from us our moral igno- 
rance, and make us look upon ourselves as 
educated men, then they will be more than 
inefficient or incomplete ; they will have been 
to us positively-mischievous.—Dr. Arnold. 








LINES WRITTEN AT GREENFIELD. 
(BY A DAUGHTER OF RICHARD D. WEBB, DUBLIN. ] 


As through dissolving views we roam, 

We, travellers, know not whence we come, 
Or whither we are bound ; 

A moving tent our only home, 

Above us a mysterious dome, 
A world of wonders round. 


And often, while we journey, rise 
Deep questionings and vague surmise 
On all we hear and see ; 
We probe the earth, we pierce the skies, 
We gaze into each ether’s eyes, 
To learn our destiny. 


Some walk in doubt and in dismay, 
Some hear strange melodies, they say, 
As from an unknown shore ; 
And others are content to play, 
~-And gather flowers beside the way, 
And scarcely think of more. 


And some have gained a little height, 
Whence they perceive a glimmering light, — 
Where purer is the air ; 
They tell us that beyond the night 
The heavens appear serene and bright, 
The prospect passing fair. 
But hand in hand we still move on, 
Not quite uncertain nor alone, 
With loved companions near, 
Till one we fondly deemed our own 
Is in an awfal moment gone, 
And all grows dim and drear. 


Then from a dark and silent land, 
Stretching our empty groping hand, 
With bursting hearts we pray, 
And wildly, passionately demand 
Of Him we cannot understand 
A single guiding ray. 
Oh, sometimes it would seem indeed 
Our hungry hearts are forced to feed 
On stones for living bread ; 
The staff we leaned on proves a reed, 
And we are given at sorest need 
A pillared cloud instead. 
And yet we feel our Father must 
Be infinitely wise and just, 
And infinitely kind ; 
He will forgive our want of trust ; 
He knows our frame, that we are dust, 
And nearly deaf and blind. 


And surely He who placed us here, 
Though we perceive Him not, is near, 
And pities all our pain ; 
And surely He will make all clear 
One blessed day, and dry each tear, 
And join our hands again. 
July, 1862. —The National Standard. 
From The Independent. 
THE TRUE FAITH. 
[Inscribed to one who shows it by his works.] 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


I deem his faith the best 
Who daily puts it into loving deeds 
Done for the poor, the sorrowing, the oppressed— 
For these are more than creeds ; 
And, though o’erblinded reason oft may err, 
The heart that loves is faith’s interpreter. 
The schoolman’s subtle skill 
Wearies itself with vain philosophies 
That leave the world to grope in darkvess still, 
Haply. from lies to lies ; 
But whoso doeth good with heart and might 
Dwells in and is made joyful by the light. 
One hand outreached to man 
In helpfulness, the other clings to God, 
And thus upheld he walks, through time’s brief 
span, 
In ways that Jesus trod ; 
Taught by His Spirit, and sustained and led, 
That life, like His, by love is perfected. 
Such faith, such love are thine! 
Creeds may be false—at best, misunderstood ; 
But whhso reads the autograph divine 
Of Goodness doing good 
Need never err therein : come life, come death, 
It copies His—the Christ of Nazareth ! 


—_——-- «<6. —_-—— 


EVERYTHING we add to our knowledge 
adds to our means of usefulness. 
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WEATHER RHYMES. 


The old settlers of New England preserved 
some of the old English rhymes and prophe- 
cies of coming weather. Some of them are 
curious, if not correct. Some of them are so 
often found true as to be now considered al- 
most infallible. 

When the glow-worm lights her lamp, 
Then the air is always damp. 


If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He’s sure to rise with a wet head. 


When black snails do cross your path, 
Then black clouds much moisture hath. 


When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we’ll have both rain and squalls. 


When ye see the gossamer flying, 
Then be sure theair is drying. 


A rosy sunset presages good weather; a 


exercise, by which it has been perfected. In 
the hand are twenty-nine bones, from the 
mechanism of which result strength, mobility 
and elasticity. On the length, strength, mo- 
tion and mobility of the thumb depends the 
power of the hand, its strength being equal 
to that of the fingers. Without the fleshy 
ball of the thumb, the power of the fingers 
would avail nothing, and accordingly, the 
large ball formed by the muscles of the thumb 
is the distinguishing character of the human 
hand. 



























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The Hottest Autumn on Record. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 





























1869. 187. 
ruddy sunrise bad weather. a 

A bright yellow sky in the evening indi- | Rain during some portion o 
cates wind ; a pale yellow sky in the evening} _ the 24 hours...... ........... 9 days 7 days 
indicates wet Rain all or nearly all day.... 1 1 
: 5 id Snow, including very slight 

A neutral gray color atevening is @ faVor- | falls, ......ssescccsseeececseeesene 5 «| gu 
able sign; in the morning, an unfavorable | Cloudy, without storms ..... 9 « 3 4 
one. Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 6 ‘* iy 

The clouds, if soft, undefined, and feathery, -_ ae 
betoken fine weather. ° ‘a0 TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 

Deep, unusual hues in the sky, indicate} - ee. ennai 
wind or storm. More delicate tints bespeak 1869 1870. 
fair weather. ” ‘ — —_—_—-—— 

A rainbow in the morning ean temperature of 1I1¢ : 
Gives the shepherd a warning. mo., per Penna. Hospital,|41.27 deg. |46.25 deg. 
ie ie : ., | Highest point attained during 
That is, if the wind be easterly ; because it | — month......c...s. sess sseseee 61.00 * 67.00 « 
shows that the rain-cloud is approaching the | Lowest do. do. do./29.00 “ (32.00 * 
observer. Rain during the month, do.| 3.72in. | 2.10 in. 
If at sunrising or setting the clouds appear | D&4T#s during the month, 
of a lurid red color, extending nearly to the jomee. a rey 1094 972 
zenith, it is a sure sign of storms and gales of | average of the mean temperature of 11th 
wind. month for the past eighty-one years....\43.41 deg. 
If the moon shows like a silver shield, Highest mean of-temperature during that 
Be not afraid to reap your field ; entire period, 1849..............0.-+ naadee 50.50 ‘ 
But if she rises haloed round, Lowest mean of temperature during that 
Soon will we tread on deluged ground. eutire period, 1793, 1837, 1842......... 138.00 * 
A rainbow at night, is the sailor’s delight. AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 
This adage may also he a good sign, pro- —— of the three fall neem 
vided the wind be westerly, as it shows that} wean do do do 1870 ............ 158.95 
the rain-clouds are passing away : Average of the fall temperatures for 
When rooks fly sporting in the air, the past eighty-one Years.......eeeseeeeees 54.79 ‘ 

It shows that windy storms are near. Highest fall mean occurring during 
Th ; d and th t ; that entire period, the present year.....|58.95 ‘* 
Auceutehncigun etG SEGRE. ROO OB OE TB cstssmensses 49.33“ 
snip linea COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 

Tae Human Hanp.—The human hand is | Totals for first six months of 
so beautifully formed, it has so fine a sensi- CU FON inccesssedsccan 4 cccces 26.27 in. 25.43 in. 
bility, that sensibility governs its motions go | Seventh month.................-. a ase 

y) ity & a. Eighth month.,..........0ss00000 - Le * 5.13 *, 
correctly, every effort of the will is answered | Ninth month...........cs0s000+-« 3.25 “ 6.32 « 
so instantly, as if the hand itself were the} Tenth month............c00.0000 ea 868.89 « 
seat of that will; its actions are so free, so | Eleventh month..............s00 3.72 * 2.10 * 
powerful and yet so delicate, that it seems to) ayistg oo asssnee 43.72 46.79 « 


possess a quality instinct in itself, and we use 
it as we draw our breath each moment, un- 
consciously, and have lost all recollection of 
he feeble and ill-directed efforts of its first 





It may be well to remind our readers that the 
above caption of the ‘* Hottest Autumn on Record,” 
was preceded by one three months earlier, entitled 
‘The Hottest Summer on Record.’’ 
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It is true, however, as regards the Fall months, 
their aggregate was equalled within a fraction of a 
degree in the year 1866, though then preceded by a 
summer rather below the eighty-one years’ average. 
The autumn means have reached 58 degrees but four 
times during that long period. 

This excees of heat will be made more apparent 
by the following comparison of temperatures in 
their respective years . 


1869. 1870. 
Sixth month........... decssecee 73.62 deg. 77.21 deg. 
Seventh month............-.0. 76.54 ** 80.61 ‘ 
Eighth month........ posccesteee 76.30 “ 78.82 *§ 
RE MINES sccccsoscccsnaccecs ~Gi.c0e ~*~ Faso * 
TERED IIE occnosecons <censicee §250 * 60.12 “* 
Eleventh month........ .. t..4127 * 46:25 * 


Aggregating through the whole six months 
nearly twenty siz degrees excess of heat over last 
year ! 

With allthis mild weather we have had some 
slight touches of winter. On the 11th we note 
‘First ice of the season—in the city nearly one- 
eight of an inchthick.’’ On the 19th quite a brisk 
snow storm prevailed, lasting some three-quarters 
of an hour; the crystal flakes came with such force 
as almost to blind those who were on the streets. 
The house-tops and street» being entirely dry soon 
hada white garb, but about noon the sun sud- 
denly burst forth, and soon every vestige of the 
storm had disappeared. 

In reference to Rain, we have heard many and 
oft-repeated complaints about the scarcity of rain, 
and yet a glance at the above exhibit shows a de- 
crease of only about three inches during the entire 
eleven months, while a gratifying decrease of 
deaths (122) has taken place, as compared with the 
corresponding mouth of last year. J. M. Extus. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo., 3, 1870. 

ee ete 

“Tr is the chance felicities in minor things 
which are so pleasant in a journey.” 

“Tt is the same thing in the journey of 
life; pleasure falls into no plan.” 

ITEMS. 

In a recent address delivered by the President of 
the Philadelphia Fountain Soéféty, he informs that 
there are thirty-one drinking fonntains erected in 
the City of Philadelphia, where the wayfarer may 
slake his thirst with pare Schuylkill water. It is 
claimed that the erection of these fountains has 
been a means of correcting the evil of intemperance 
by furnishing the laboring population with the free 
use of water, and that someof the establishments 
where intoxicating liquors are sold have been closed 
in consequence. These fountains also make provi- 
sion for horses and dogs, and by these means pre- 
vent much suffering to those usefu! animals. They 
are certainly an important aid to temperance socie- 
ties and the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and are important missionaries in the cause of 
temperance and reform. 





Natvrau Inx.—Dr. Newman, writing from Cali- 
fornia to the Methodist, says: ‘‘ Some of the Califor- 
nia geysers are very remarkable. What is known 
as the ‘Steamboat Geyser’ is an opening two feet 
in diameter, out of which steam rushes, sounding 
like a high-pressure seven-boiler boat blowing off 
steam. The old guide had placed a long iron whis- 
tle so that the steam rushes through it, and bya 
slight movement it sounded Jike a locomotive whis- 
tling to clear the track. The people of California 
have a fancy to call certain curious things after his 


Satanic majesty. Between Ogden and Sacramento 
there is the ‘ Devil’s Slide’ and the ‘ Devil’s Bridge,’ 
hence I was not surprised to find here the ‘ Devil’s 
Punch- Bowl,’ over seven feet in diameter, and of 
unknown depth. The contents are thrown up three 
feet high, in a state of great ebullition, are semi- 
liquid, blacker than ink, and are used as ordinary 
writing-fluid. After standing for awhile in a bottle, 
a thick, black sediment is formed. Upon paper 
or cloth the liquid is indelible. As the cauldron is 
of unknown depth, and ever full to overflowing, 
large quantities might be exported. It is ink mixed 
by the hand of Nature. The temperature is 195 
deg. Fahrenheit. Near it is a spring so acid that, 
with a little sugar mixed with the water thereof, 
it makes « delicious lemonade, and as such it is 
given to the guests at the hotel as a ‘ cooling bever- 
age.’ Lemonade from the rocks may sound queer, 
but ‘ facts are stranger than fiction.’ ” 


Warter-PRooF Srarca,—A patent has recently 
been taken out in France for the preparation of a 
finish, or starch, for vegetable tissues, yarns, 
cloths, etc., which is not soluble in water, and 
which, therefore, when once applied, will remain 
through several succes:ive washings. In this pro- 
cess the articles in question are properly starched 
and then passed at a temperature of about sixty de- 
grees, through a bath of chloride of zioc, by means 
of which such a change is produced in the fibre 
and the starch, that the latter resists the action of 
water in the most thorough manner. A bath of 
three parts of sulphuric acid and one of water, 
may, itis said, be used instead of that of chloride 
of zinc. The liquid is to be placed in a trough, in 
which a revolving barrel is immersed, almost to its 
axis, and above which is a roller which is moved in 
the opposite direction by the turning of the lower 
one. Between the two the material to be impreg- 
nated is passed, being moistened trom below by the 
bath, and in passing between the two, receiving the 
necessary pressure. If the material be heavy the 
barrel lies entirely in the bath, and a pair of rollers 
fixed above it is used to press out the superfluous 
liquid. The articles are carried directly from the 
trough into running water, from which they are to 
be removed, pressed out and dried. 


A Cueap Gatvanic Barrery has been described 
by Dr. Golding Bird, which, it is stated, can de- 
compose water and ignite charcoal. The mode of 
construction is to break the stems of six tobacco 
pipes close to the bowls, and close the apertures at 
the bottom of each bowl with sealing wax; get six 
small toy tumblers, about half an inch in height ; 
put in each acylinder of amalgamated zinc, and 
place in each pipe bowl a thin slip of platinum foil, 
half an inch wide, and connect it with the zine of 
the next cell with platinum wire; fiil the pipe 
bow's with nitric acid and the tumblers with di- 
lute sulphuric* acid, and the battery is complete. 
In case the platinum cannot be obtained, copper 
may be substituted. This battery is in imitation 
of the famous battery made by Faraday out of a 
common thimble. 


Some may know the story of the first weeping 
willow, introduced into England by the poet Pope, 
who found one twig in a basket of figs, that had 
been given him, putting out a baud; and having 
planted it in his garden, reared it to a tree, whence 
all those beautiful trees in this country have been 
propagated. The weeping willow of Twickenham 
is no more ; but its graceful offspring, beoding over 
many a stream, live far and wide. So, many a 
thought, slight in the outset, conveyed or sprung 
up by seeming chance, has led to inventions 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1870. No. 41. 
AT a. CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. 
F Ri E N DS Under the care of the Society of Friends, at Chappaqua, West 


Chester Co., N. ¥. 
This Institution is pleasantly and healthfully situated amongst 
the hills of West Chester Oo., N. ¥Y.,ome mile from Chappaqua 
h g | Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New York. 


S. E. cor. 7th and Arc Sts., The echool building is new and spacious, having been erected 


under the care of a committee, who have studied the health, 


Will be opened this week :  tetonded to Aeaieh tho'geuih of Seth coumadin es tan, 

Five Lots Black Alpacas, 50 c. Eas aca of tates cnt etl canaanneniaeen 
Five Lots Black Alpacas, 62 c. ee ee en ee eee 
Five Lots Black Mohairs, 75c., 87c , $1.) ”“* Sy Vaasa es 


sali, goods are noted for their lustre as well as East Hamburg Fri en ds’ Institute, 


One Lot Black French Po lins, at $1.50.| 4 Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


One Lot Black French Poplins, at $2.00,| The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 


These goods are a good substitute for Pim’s Irish| month 21st. The Winter Term will open Firat 
Poplins. month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 


Three Lots Olive Fre nch Merinoes, Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, endin 
inane us, and should have been here three the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. ’ 8 
Ten Siberian Bound Shawls, ete a ae 
ee — INGTON. 
None such in this market. Assistants—Sipyey P. Sressins, 


Three Lots Lupin’s Silk & Wool Poplins. Euwa J. Nives. 

Three Lots Lupin 8 Wool Po 108, This In4titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
Our stock is large and well selected. ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
STOKES & WOOD Sallalchnin, tethentie aanskenen 

’ be make thoroughness 
mi harac le 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. | * orirtner particsiors address 
85 416 enwe 123 
PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
“ ’ 1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. THE QUAKE RS in NEW ENG LAND 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 


intelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- By R. P. HALLOWELL. 
cation a specialty. 
No one has ever attended, who has not improved his 40 pp. octavo, 25 cts. For sale by 
A highly i qn EMMOR COMLY 
ghly improved * 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 1126 wmws 144 North SEVENTH Street. 


elaborate in detail, real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 


A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 


pupil, yet professional in extent and parental in exercise. FURNITURE W AREROOMS 
’ 


NO VACATIONS 


t d led Legal Holi . ; i 
"students enter at = far ae receive individual in- No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 
struction. EVENING SESSIONS Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 


October 1st to April 1st. large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 

be perme PENMANSHIP of every description exe | and the Woven Wire-Spring Mattress, all of whick 
ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED, and books examined and set-| Will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
led. 108, fw.sw. | mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 


eo ....._ — | the packing of old farniture, promptly attended to. 
’ 
THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY,|  evrwitvRE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 


Tuomas Mreuan, Editor. N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Batt’s interest 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, _| i the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 
For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist | 29Ping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 





Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist pena, tsar = 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. Agents will ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
please write for terms. BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 420 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 917. 1210 , e 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


~ DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance company, 


niAWos oF 


N. W. caeetiiea and PGhestuat + a 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information eon- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon ‘Spptication to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Jous P. McLear, Epw. Barinenorst, Jr., 

Wiutia™ Boss, Wiutiam G. Grssons, 

Taomas D. Wzss, Gzorce W. Stones, 

Wuuam Cansy, Jouy V. Ricg, 

Gzonce W. Busz, Wuuas H. Swirr, 

Wun 8. Huss, Samvsgt Bancrort, Jr. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M.D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON.SOMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will i 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


GREAT SUCCESS! 
American Sunday School Worker. 


A Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. 
$1 50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Sixty Scholars’ Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 
1% Send postage stamp for specimen copy and list of 
Lessons for 1871, to the Publisher, 


J. W. MeIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. 
1112 wme 


~ EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, ey to 

T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
813° Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 






















NEW OPENING OF 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombasines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs. imf. 


A TEACHER WANTED 


In the Miami Valley Institute, near Springboro’, 
Warren Co., Ohio. Thorough scholarship aa efi 
cient teaching capacity required. The Institute 
will open its first session on the 4th day of First 
month, 1871, and has accommodations for 160, or 
more, boarding scholars. For particulars address 
123 wmws Dr. A. WRIGHT. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 


26 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 


Between Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Have a few more 


Beautif Olive 


EMPRESS fu Dar "ALL WOOL, 
$1.00 and $1.25. 
One lot double-faced 


NORWICH POPLINS. 


at 25 cents, have been selling at 37} cents. 
Samples sent free of charge. 


Orders filled and goods forwarded by express, 
when desired. 


GOOD KID GLOVES $1.00 and $2.00. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY, 
West Liberty, Iowa. 


Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered, and Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 

JESSE HOLMES, Agent. 

Reference, Franxuin Haines, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 








